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II.—Home ApMINISTRATION, 
(a)—Poltce. 


Bholanath Das, of 104 Grey Street, Calcutta, writing in the Sulabh 
Dainik, of the 26th July, says that in investigating 
The Gopalpur murder in the the murder of Mahim Chandra Chakravarti of Gopal- 
24- Parganas. pur in the 24-Parganas, the police first took into 
custody, Nakur Chandra Chakravarti and Kedar Nath Chakravarti on mere 
suspicion, and released them after detention for nearly 24 hours; and again, 
on Saturday last, took into custody, Nakur Chandra Chakravarti, Sérthak Kaora, 
Kedar Nath Chakravarti, Sasibhusan Chakravarti, Upendra Nath Chakravarti, 
Carat Kumari, and Sasibhusan Ghosh, but released them. It is not clear 
whether the last named persons were arrested on suspicion of complicity in the 
murder or for some other reason. It ought to be enquired whether the officer 
who took them into custody had authority to do so. It is strange that the 
police have not up to the present time been able to trace the perpetrators of the 
crime, : 


(b)—. Working of the Courts. 


2, Acorrespondent of the Kasipur Nivdsi, of the 12th July, says that under 
the High Court order, No. 372, dated the 4th Febru- 
ary 1871, summonses issued in suits for arrears of rent 
do not contain the dates fixed for the hearing of those suits, but simply ask the 
defendants to appear in court two weeks after the date of their service. This 
causes very great inconvenience to the raiyats. In the first place, these sum- 
monses are served by ignorant peons, who are not very particular about dates 
and put whatever dates they like in their returns. And it therefore happens 
that cases are sometimes disposed of before the date which, according to the 
raiyat’s calculation, is the date fixed for their hearing. In the second place, it 
often becomes difficult to ascertain whether or not the date of service of sum- 
mons and the date of hearing should be included within the time, two weeks, 
mentioned in the summonses. It also happens that either from pressure of 
business or from some other cause, the Munsifs themselves make mistakes in 
fixing dates for the hearing of the rent suits, and the raiyat has to attend court 
ior several days before the date of hearing in order that he may not miss the 
right date. One consequence of this state of things 1s an increase in the 
number of chhunt (re-trial) cases. Thus, instead of lightening the work of the 
court, the High Court order referred to above tends to make it heavier. It 
is therefore hoped that the High Court will fairly consider the matter and 
cancel its order on the subject. It will certainly be a better arrangement to 
mention in the summonses the dates fixed for the hearing of rent suits. 


ae 7 3. The Ulubaria Darpan of the 13th July, 
sac’ THillips in the Mymensingh yeferring to the trial of Raja Suryya Kanta 
Acharyya, makes the following observations :— 
How is it that the Lieutenant-Governor has not yet taken any steps in the 
matter, although he has been informed of the gross oppression which has been 
committed in this case? How is it that His Honour is bringing discredit on 
himself by keeping such a Magistrate in his office? Did not His Honour once 
say—" If I ever ascend the Bengal musnad, I will make all officers, from the 
ommissioner down to the subdivisional peon, feel that a man is reigning at 
elvedere” ? And is it nota fact, O Lieutenant-Governor, that the civilians 
eared you at the commencement of your administration? If so, how isit that 
‘1 oppressive man like Mr. Phillips is evading punishment after having harassed 


p man like Raja Suryya Kanta? Has not your Honour obtained proof of Mr. 


hillips’ unfitness for his post ? 
Government’s civil suits. has bd og canpoim, of the 19h vuly, 
The failure of a large number of Government civil suits has called forth 
N expression of dissatisfaction from the Lieutenant-Governor. As ordinary 
Pop © Sometimes have recourse to fraud and falsehood in order to bolster up 
- cases, it 1s no wonder that they should lose them as often as not. But 
“ase 1s different with Government. Government can never be supposed to 


Service of summons in rent suits. 
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institute cases unjustly and so it ought to gain all its cases, the more go, ag ite 
cases are conducted by the best Pleaders and Barristers, and are managed b 
the District Magistrates. The loss of Government’s suits can, therelors “ed 
accounted for on two suppositions. Either the judicial officers decide ¢ 
wrongly, or the Government itself institutes unjust suits. But neither of 
suppositions is creditable to Government. If the loss of Government’ 
owing to any fault in the Judges, special attention should be paid to t 
of increasing their efficiency. 

5. The same paper approves of the transfer of the Munsif’s court from 

ee ee ek ks Bud-Bud to Mankar, a village in the district of 

sabannd ae Mani, Burdwan. Mankar is a flourishing village and 

ought to have a Munsif’s court. But the abolition 

of the Bud-Bud Chauki, now under consideration, will result in much loca] 

inconvenience. It will, no doubt, save Government the salary of a Munsif, but 
it will, at the same time, increase the inconveniences of the people. 

6. The Pratikdr, of the 22nd July, ty that Government had deter. 

in, Aine ih A ie mined to abolish the Azimganj Munsifi in the 

tian Murshidabad district, but has, on the recommenda. 

| tion of the District Judge, decided to keep it with 

a jurisdiction enlarged by the inclusion in it of the Noada thdna. The people 

of Noada have objected to this scheme, and not unreasonably. The Daulatabad 

thana being nearer the Azimganj Munsifi than the Naoda thana, Government 

should include in the Munsifi a part of the Naoda thana and the whole of the 
Daulatabad thana. There will be no objection to such an arrangement, 

7. The Samaya, of the 22nd July, reports the following case tried by the 

in Wikio enn Assistant Magistrate of Muzaffarpur, and in which 

iia Mr. Hickley, Manager of the Muhammadpur 

Factory, was complainant, and Nara Singh Misra, Chaitan Misra, and four 

others were defendants :— 

The facts of the case are as follows :—On the 30th May last Mr. Hickley 
went out fora ride, and some people attacked him with lathis, &, It was 
pews by his deposition that he identified the defendants not from personal 

nowledge, but from information given by his servants. On the day preceding 
the assault upon him, he had pulled Chaitan Misra by the ear and kicked him, 
and it is his impression that the assault was committed by Chaitan’s men and 
at Chaitan’s instigation. After the examination of the witnesses for the 
prosecution was finished, the accused asked the Magistrate to issue warrants 
against their witnesses. The Magistrate refused to do so, although the 
necessary warrant fees were deposited in court, and sentenced the accused to six 
months’ imprisonment each, without taking into consideration the provocation 
which they had received at the hands of Mr. Hickley. Mr. Hickley had 
— no personal injury whatever, and yet the accused were heavily 
nished. 
' 8. A correspondent of the same paper says that recently a lot of men 
Prosecution of witnesses inthe Were Criminally prosecuted at the instance of some 
Howrah district. SS S”~Ssé« Mw nssiffs in the district of Howrah, on the charge 
of non-attendance at court as witnesses. The 
Deputy Magistrates who tried them were compelled to let them off for want of 
evidence. It appeared in the course of their trial, that in some cases summonses 
had not been at all served, and in others the defendants were actually present im 
court but not called. This shows that before ordering the prosecution, the 
Munsiffs did not even take the trouble of looking over the records. People say 
that the Munsiffs ordered these prosecutions, simply because the order came from 
the authorities requiring them to prosecute witnesses who do not appear 1» 
court on the day of trial. 

9. A correspondent of the Sudhdkar, of the 22nd July, says that unruly 
Hindu Judges of Muhammadan Hindu youths, fresh from college, and born and b 
cases. up in a community in which widows cannot 
marry, daughters are not allowed a share in their father’s property, 9 
a husband cannot divorce his faithless wife, cannot be expected to decide 
satisfactorily complicated cases involving questions relating to Muhew 
madan marriage, af, divorce, kabin, and inheritance. To say nothing ° 
Hindu youths, even Hindu officers of good education and mature years ar 


_ these 
8 sults be 


he subject 


a ee 
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a curious ignorance of the Mussulman religion and usages. The 
found oT tone a Hindu pay | Magistrate drawing a salary of Rs. 600 
eet and possessing a very good knowledge of the English language and 
parte stoutly maintain that he had read in Sale’s Koran, that women were 
ae rivileged to enter Paradise. Knowing that the English Government has 
not F Mare of the Mussulman community at heart, the writer makes bold to 
ve in that, without interfering with the competitive examination system, 
Corernment should appoint a Mussulman Munsif and a Mussulman Deputy Mag: 
a at the head-quarters of every district, for the decision of complicated 
vfahammadan cases. Good, rather than evil, will result from governing every 
eommunity according to its own peculiar social and religious rules. It would 
bo unfair to decide the question of the moharana of a Mussulman wife with 
ference to Hindu usages, and the question of the divorce of a Hindu wife with 
reference to English usage. oe 
10. The Sanjivani, of the 23rd July, asks if Mr. Phillips on being snubbed 
the Pioneer on Mr. Phillips’ by Government has taken refuge with the Pioneer, 
snduct in Mymensingh. and is writing articles in that pe er in self-defence. 
The writer can hardly refrain from pointing out the following flaws in the 
Pioneer's advocacy of Mr. Phillips, in the case which was instituted by him 
against Babu Sarat Chandra Rai of Sararchar in the Mymensingh district, (see 
RN. P. for 18th June, paragraph 7) :— 


(1) Mr, Phillips was informed on the 26th January that his box was 
missing, and he issued a search warrant that very day. A search was made on 
the 28th January, but the box had been found two days before. Was not this 
search, made after the alleged stolen property had been found, a proof of Mr. 
Phillips’ vindictiveness, and was it not iNlegal ? 


(2) Mr. Phillips gave a warrant to Head-constable Dwarkanath Rai for 
the arrest of Babu Sarat Chandra Rai and his companions. Was not the issu- 
ing of this warrant, without the names of the persons to be arrested specifically 
mentioned in it, an illegal action on Mr. Phillips’ part ? 


(3) The warrant of arrest was issued on the 26th January, but, on the 
very nextday and before receiving any final report from the police, Mr. Phillips 
issued a proclamation requiring Babu Sarat Chandra’s appearance before him 
within thirty days of the date of the proclamation, and in that same day issued 


an order for the seizure of his property. Was not this zuim and high-handed- 
ness on Mr, Phillips’ part ? | 


(4) It was stated in the search warrant that the rooms and the délén in 
Sarat Babu’s house are used as a depository fur stolen goods. Was not this 
imputation on the character of a respectable man like Sarat Babu sheer zu/m on 
Mr, Phillips’ part ? 

(5) The Magistrate was complainant in the case, and yet it was he himself 
who issued the warrants and the proclamation. Was this legal and just? 


(6) The scene of action was in the rege subdivision of the district, 
- the case should have been sent to the subdivisional officer of Kishoreganj 
or disposal, but Mr. Phillips sent it to the Assistant Magistrate at the head- 


puarters for trial. Does not this mean that Mr. Phillips had some motive in 
‘ving it tried by the officer at head-quarters ? 


in (7) The pleader for the defence had a private talk with Mr. Phillips, 
. t which the latter wrote to the Assistant Magistrate to let off Sarat Babu 
fe a slight punishment. Does not this mean that after his vengeful feelings 


: : = gratified, Mr. Phillips saw it fit to let off Sarat Babu without subject- 
§ tim to further persecution ? 


ll. The Bangavasi, of the 23rd J uly, says that many people will probably 
be surprised to hear that Mr. Fisher of Muzaffar- 
1 has sentenced each of the accused in the 
although th Hickley case to six months’ imprisonment, 
my rt 4 charge against them was one of simple assault ; and will perhaps 
ll = there has been a failure of justice in the case. The writer does not 

ether under the law the sentence has been just or unjust; but he must 


Ry Hickley case in Muzaffar. 


a ° ° ° 
iets rere punishments like that dealt out in the present case are alwa 


Wicnever a European is assaulted or an attempt is made to assault a 


SaNJIVANI, 
July 23rd, 1892, 


BaNGavasil, 
July 23rd, 1892, 
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European. But this is perhaps as it should be, because, if it we ; 

it would be impossible for the handful of Europeans in the cules tg 
on their business in the mufassal in the midst of a populace so large ; and for? 
handful of Englishmen to govern the country. Thé result of the case } Or a 


at all surprised the writer; he would rather have been surprised if the pi bal 
resulted otherwise. 


(c)—Jails. 


Uxvsaria Danpay, 12. The Ulubaria Darpan, of the 13th July, cannot see wh 


dvin > 
July 13th, 1892. y ying prison. 


a ei ers should not after their release from jail, by 


permitted to be treated at the charitable hospital, 
If they are released on considerations of humanity and kindness, why are the 


to be deprived of the benefit of public charity? It is hard to understand the 
nature of that humanity and kindness which have inspired this order of the 
Government. Is it the intention of Government that after their release from 
jail, prisoners should die for want of treatment? Or does it simply want to 
save jail expenditure by letting off those who have been incapacitated for 


work? If this last be Government’s real motive, let it throw its kindness to 
the dogs. 


(d)— Education. 


Banaantvasi, 13. The Banganivasi, of the 22nd July, says that every action of His 
a wae one hich edu. PLonour the Licutenant-Governor shows that he is 
ct ott on igh ecu not afraid of the people. The people clearly seo 
that His Honour’s sentiment towards them is not 
that of an elder brother towards a younger, but that of one _ step-brother 
towards another. Is it His Honour’s affection for his younger brother that has 
led him to aim a blow at high education? In his Bankura speech His Honour | 
said that the funds devoted to high education ought to be gradually diverted 
to the encouragement of primary education, and that though the public may | 
not like such diversion, His Honour is convinced of its necessity. ‘The encour- | 
agement of primary education to the prejudice of high education may be good | 
‘civilian’ policy, but will not certainly be for the goud of the people. 

Seiad 14, ‘The Pratikar, of the 22nd J wy says that the Berhampore College 
July 22nd, 1892. is practically closed. The posts of two or three 
professors have remained vacant for some time, | 

and two professors have fallen ill. The Professor of Science left the colleg 
about a month-and-a-half ago and no one has yet been appointed in his placw 
The B. L. classes have not yet been opened. Babu Ram Chandra Mozumdat 
declined to be paid only by the students’ fees and resigned. The boys come 
to college and return home immediately after. 
SANJIVANI, 15. Referring to the students’ party at oor ” the = ~~ os 
July 23rd, 1892. the Sanjtvani, of the 23rd July, says that abou 
Toe eenReely pany 9h Terenine. rel 8 students of the Caloctta colleges assembl 
at the Darbér Hall on that day, and were most cordially received by the 
Lieutenant-Governor and his courtiers. Lady Elliott, too, was present 10 the 
hall, and was very courteous to the young guests. Several native notabilities 
and some European officials were also present. ated 
iia 16. The same paper says that the head-master of the Sasaram oboe : 
a. © the Secartm tHe Shahabad district is a European who pa : 
school in the Shahabad district. Ct Rs. 100 per month, but who | with th 
graduate, nor was in any way connect plliott 
Education Department. During his late tour in Bihdr, Sir Charles 
visited the school, and not being satisfied with the work done by 
master intimated to the Director of Public Instruction that a man not a 
with the Education Department should not be kept at the head of the “ 15 
After this intimation, the salary of the head-master has been reduced to bother 
per month. It is true a saving of Rs. 300 a year has been made, but yi of 8 
aman who possesses no collegiate education ought to be kept at the h 


. : ' 
school is a question which has not been decided. Mr. ‘Tawney ought ' 
decide it. 
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17, The Prakriti, of the 23rd J wa? refers to Sir Alfred Croft’s letter 


forwarding to Government the Tol report of Pandit 
The Tol question. Mahesa Chandra Nyayaratna, and observes as 
follows -— 


Some of the vernacular papers have discovered in this letter, au intention 
n the part of Government to ruin the Hindu religion. That Government has 
“am hitherto uuable to exercise any control over Hindu society is, say these 
rs, because it is afraid of the pandits; and itis therefore now anxious to 
wil over the pandit class by subsidising a few among them. But no one surely 
ean accuse the English of cowardice. And if there ever was any doubt on the 
‘nt, it was dispelled on the occasion of the passing of the Consent Act. If the 
Polish had regarded the Brahman class with any degree of fear, they could 
not have passed the Consent Act in the teeth of so much opposition from the 
andit class. It is also clear from Sir Alexander Miller’s reply to Kumar Vinay 
Krishna’s letter on the subject of sea-voyages by Hindus, that Government does 
not wish the destruction of Hindu society, or of the Hindu religion, If 
Government had cherished any such intention, it would have taken steps to win 
over to its side the principal pandits of all the celebrated seats of Sanskrit 
learning in the country, instead of contenting itself with subsidising only three 
andits of N oe Lastly, supposing for argument’s sake that Government is 
subsidising the pandits with the object of ruining Hindu society and the Hindu 
religion, it must be admitted that the means which it has taken to secure this 
object are extremely inadequate. Has Hindu society suffered any harm in 
consequence of some distinguished pandits accepting Government service as 
professors of the Sanskrit College? If not, why should it suffer any harm b 
reason of Mahamahopadhyaya Bhuban Mohan Vidyaratna’s becoming a stipend- 
iary of Government ? 


(e)—Local Self-Government and Municipal Administration. 


18. The Burdwan Sanjivani, of the 19th July, has the following :— 

There can be no doubt that if the orders which 

Rud  aacieats ferry onthe the Magistrate of Burdwan has recently given to 
: the ijaradar of the Kasthagola ferry on the bank of 

the Damodar are carried out, the local public will be greatly benefited, although 
all their inconveniences will not be removed. The writer has said before, and 
still says, that there is no rest-house for passengers on either bank of the river. 
It seems therefore, that when the Deputy Magistrate came to inspect the ghat, 
the ijaradar showed him some hut on the northern bank of the river, and made 
him believe that it was the rest-house for passengers. ‘The writer can get 
respectable people to speak to the truth of his own statement. The ijaradar can- 
not of course, dare to say that there is a rest-house on the south bank of the river. 


He will probably say that no rest-house is possible on that bank in consequence 


PRAKRITI, 
July 23rd, 1892. 


BURDWAN SANJIVANI, 
July 19th, 1892, 


of floods. But there is a piece of land to the right of the road leading from the 
ghat on that bank, which is not submerged in ordinary floods, and a _ rest-house 
can be constructed there. Again, there is another piece of land at a short 
stance on the same side of the road, so high, that it is not submerged in the 
faviest floods, and a rest-house can very well be constructed here. The rest- 
and a signboard declaring it a rest-house should also be put up in front of it. 
© question of constructing rest-houses on both banks of the river should be 
carefully enquired into. 
The Banganivdst, of the 22nd July, says that the resolution adopted 
The Water-supply Conference. + the Belvedere Conference the other day will 
all th - enable the Government to exercise its control over 
ot € mufassal municipalities, and it is apity that the native gentlemen resent 
Pr - Conference failed to perceive this. ‘The Conference aimed a death-blow 
© principle of Local Self-Government. 
20. The Bangavasi, of the 23rd July, writes as follows:— 
The Water.supply Conference The Lieutenant-Governor is likely to make 
"very nice arrangements for the removal of the 
y in this province. All that the Lieutenant-Governor had to say 
rence held at Belvedere the other day was, that it was necessary to 


Water-scarcit 
at the Confe 


Ouse Must contain accommodation for 100 or 150 passengers, and alsofor goods, | 


BANGANIVASI, 
July 22nd, 1892, 


BaNGAVASs!, 
July 23rd, 1892 
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HITAKARI, 
July 24th, 1892, 
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have recourse to legislation for the purpose of giving power to the execyt; 
compel the municipalities and the District Boards to undertake drain i: . 
water-supply. The legislation to be undertaken for this purpose will certain] 
provide for the imposition of a new tax; and the ge of every place mi 
the authorities may determine upon will be compe led to pay that tax, Raia 
Peary Mohan made a strong protest against this proposal, and was supported 
by two other Bengali gentlemen. But the Babu-leader Surendranath su Dp 
the proposal. The Babu said that all respectable people with whom he ha talked 
on the subject were in favour of the Imposition of an additional tax for 
drainage and water-supply. And there is NO doubt that these respectable people 
are all as wise and patriotic as the Banerji Babu himself, Speaking for himself 
the writer is alarmed to hear of fresh taxation. 

21. The Dainik-o-Samdchér Chandrikd, of the 24th July, says that it was 
settled at the Sanitary Conference at Belvedere 
that municipalities should be compelled to supply 
drains and good drinking water within their limits, and should be empowered 
to levy increased rates for the purpose of meeting the increased expenditure, 
And that as regards rural areas, Government itself has undertaken to supply 
these with drains and drinking water, and wanted to be furnished with powers 
to legislate on the subject. Whenever any attempt is made to oppose these 
measures of Government on the round of the increased taxation which they will 
lead to, Government turns ground upon the people and says— 

‘‘ Are we doing mischief to the country ? Are we indifferent to the interests 
of the people? Are we oppressive? Are not those who question our motives — 
guilty of disloyalty? And so on.” And this attitude of Government neces. 
sarily silences all opposition. Nevertheless, Raja Peary Mohan fought to 
the fast against the proposals of Government. But as everybody else, including 
Babu Surendranath Banerji of the Congress—the great champion of the 
party of Local Self-Government—was opposed to him, he had to desist from 
the opposition. The people of the country are in a dilemma. hey suffer 
from fever and scarcity of water. But if they utter one word of complaint, 
Government comes down upon them with schemes of increased taxation. 
The grievances of the people may or may not be removed, but their burdens 
are sure to increase. ‘The revenue from the road cess and the public works 
cess amounts to from 30 to 40 lakhs of rupees. The best part of this revenue 
ought to be spent in constructing drains and furnishing good drinking water to | 
the people, but no, these things must be done with money obtained by impos- 
ing taxes. It was for this reason that the writer asked the public to starts 
water-supply fund. There is time yet, and the public ought to subscribe to 
such a fund. And it is not likely that Government will then impose hard taxes; 
and it may even help the fund. But the people’s own indifference in the 
matter is the root of all mischief. 

22. The Dainik-o-Samachar Chandrika, of the 28th July, refers to the resolu- 

tions which were passed at the recent Sanitary 
B K hea Ds egaaead Conference at (Conference at Belvedere, and remarks as follows:— 
Though the cost of the drainage of rural tracts 
will have to be paid by the people, it is not the people, but the District Boards 
that will be consulted on the subject, as if the District Boards are the Parlia- 
ment of the districts. The Babus, who are for Local Self-Government, are 
overjoyed at the passing of this Resolution, but its passing is causing great 
anxiety to the writer. Drains within rural tracts will increase the burdens 0 
village people, but village people will, nevertheless, have no voice in the matter. 
Laws or regulations like this will, no doubt, prove the regeneration of India an 
the beginning of parliamentary institutions in this country. Victory to In ill 
to the District Boards—to Babu Surendra Nath Benerji and his colleagues: 


The Conference at Belvedere. 


(f)— Questions affecting the land. 


23. The Hitakari, of the 24th July, says that the partition of the Atia 
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ay has, in consequence, become many times what he had to pay when under 
to p A two zamindars. In many cases, too, the collectors of rents appointed 
“ee gamindars commit great oppression on the raiyats, simply for the 
poe of filling their own pockets. 


(9) —Railways and communications, including canals and irrigation. 


04, Babu Ramnath Chakravarti, Private Secretary to the Raja of Mukta- 
gacha, writing in the Sanivani, of the 23rd July, 

The proposed bridge haat g the in reference to the Sanjivani’s paragraph in its issue 
Brhmaputra in Mymensing of the 16th July last, regarding the proposed bridge 
ver the Brahmaputra at Nasirabad (see Report on Native Papers for 23rd July, 
paragraph 24), says that the bridge will be of great benefit, especially to the 
vesidents of the eastern part of the town, seeing that all the public places of 
business in the town are situated in the western part. Besides, the town is daily 


becoming more populous and a permanent communication between its two parts 


has become a necessity, not to say that such a bridge will also bea great 
omament to the town, ‘The correspondent cannot, however, support the District 
Board’s scheme of spending two or three lakhs of rupees on the construction of 
abridge. A bridge built at a much less expense, and built sufficiently strong to 
enable men, animals, and conveyances to pass will serve its purpose exceedingly 
well. The building of the Raja’s palace and seat of business in the western 
part of the town has greatly inconvenienced the public by taking up a considers 
able quantity of land, and a bridge will remove this inconvenience. 


(h)— General. 


95. The Banganivasi, of the 22nd July, asks if Sir Charles Elliott’s many 
sais Wala tates tours have succeeded in removing any grievances 
clean eaeanacaaage of the people, or in checking official oppression? If 
not, what is the good of spending public money in this way, or of His 
Honour’s undergoing so much personal trouble ? ; 

26. The same paper says that it was an evil hour when Sir Charles 

: _ Ejhiott appointed the Pauper Committee. The 
aut evil effects of the appoint- formation of the Eurasian Democratic League and 

of the Pauper Committee. ; : 2 

the awakening of a strong feeling of jealousy 
between the native subordinates in offices and their Eurasian fellow workers have 
been the effects of the appointment of this Committee. The little marks of 
favour that Government has shown to the Eurasians is leading them to commit 
oppressions, especially in the offices, on their native fellow countrymen. Sir 
Charles Elliott should make no delay in extinguishing this race animosity 
between two sections of Her Majesty’s subjects, or there is no knowing what 
evil may result from it. 

27. The Pratikar, of the 22nd July, enquires if the order issued by the 
ie ilies ee a sub-overseer in charge of the Bhairab river, or by 
Murshidabad district «= Somebody else in his name, to the effect that the 
: people living on its banks should not be allowed to 
ruse any bunds to check the overflowing of the river,is anauthenticorder. The 
People have been very much alarmed, and the District Magistrate ought to 
make an enquiry into the matter. 

28. A correspondent of the Prakriti, of the 23rd July, says that Babu 
The Seb-Besi Pran Kumar Ghosh, Sub-Registrar of Diamond 
Harbour, Tar Of Diamond Yarbour, is in the habit of postponing registration at 
hi pleasure. Recently, he told some people who came to 
n to get their deeds registered, that their deeds could not be registered in the 
nonth of Ashar! The men thereupon said that if registration was put off, it 
Nae be impossible for them to bring with them again the men who would 
‘ntifty them. But this representation had no effect and the party had to go 
‘way disappointed. | 

The Sanjivani, of the 23rd J uly, says that on the very same day on 
which the Lieutenant-Governor said in his speech at 
EE a Bankura that his own feeling, and the feeling of the 

® Civilian community towards the natives of the country, was that of an 


The Volunteering question. 
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elder brother towards a younger brother, there appeared in the P; 
paper a statement to the effect that the Government | of India sisi G pated 
the volunteering privilege to the Bengalis, mainly on the advice of Sir Ob, "e 
Elliott. And the Pioneer must have had proper authority for making the — 
ment. Do, then, Sir Charles’ professions correspond to his practice? Syr oe 
is not the elder brother’s duty to throw obstacles in the way of the eden : 
ment of the younger. = 
The writer is glad to learn from the Madras Times that the Viceroy } 
been pleased to grant the volunteering privilege to the people of the Mad - 
Presidency. But the wrong done by Sir Charles Elliott to the people of hig ai J 
presidency will never be forgotten by them. The people have now found hin 
out, and they will no longer place any reliance on his sweet words of fal 
assurance. People used to blame Sir Rivers Thompson as a bad ruler, but 96 
will now see that Sir Charles Elliott has turned out a worse ruler even than Sir 
Rivers. 
SANJIVANL. 30. The same paper has learnt that Mr. Phillips has told his subordinates 
July 23rd, 1892. —e in Mymensingh that he will return to the district 
r. Phillips. cas. ‘ rict 
on the expiration of his leave. But the writer 
knows that Government will not send him back to that district, and the people 
of Mymensingh may therefore think themselves safe. It will be a great mis. 
fortune for the people of Midnapore to have a Magistrate like Mr. Phillips 
considering that it will not be easy for Mr. Phillips to change his nature or 
disposition. The thing is that Mr. Phillips ought to be removed from the 
executive branch of the service, and put in the Agricultural, the Forest, or the 
Opium Department. ‘That will be for the good as well of the people as of 
Mr. Phillips himself, for it is not improbable that with his hot-headedness he 
may again come to grief some day by continuing to remain in the executive 
branch of the service. 
ieee 31. The Bangavasi, of the 23rd July, says that the Hindus have been 
July 23rd, 1892. Sia Charles Elliott on the Hurd- alarmed by Sir Charles Elliott’s Deoghur speech, — 
war affair. which contains the hint that a re-enactment of the 
Hurdwar affair in some place of pilgrimage in Bengal would not be quite an 
impossibility. It may be that the English rulers do not care for the opinion — 
of their subjects. But words calculated to create alarm should not still have 
fallen from the lips of the Lieutenant-Governor at a time when the popular 
mind is already excited on the subject. 
Dacca PRAKASH, 32. The Dacca Prakash, of the 24th July, does not like the proposal to 
July 24th, 1892. The proposed transfer of a sub- YTemove the Sub-registry office at Mahadevpur 
registry office in the district of within the Jafarganj thana in the district of Dace 
Dacca. ye 
to Ghioir. It would be better to carry the sub 
gh office to Uthali which has a central position. The transfer of the 
office to Ghioir will result in much inconvenience. 
BENGAL Exch aNG& Mr. Phillips’ transfer to Midza- 33. The Bengal Exchange Gazette, of the 27th 
a ee July, has the following :— | 
eee Mr. Phillips has been appointed Magistrate of Midnapore. His perform 
ances at Mymensingh have hardly been over when an arena has been prepared for 
him at Midnapore, and there is no knowing how he will play his part there. 
Mr. Phillipsis a master-hand at parts which excite hatred in the spectator’s mind, 
and wherever he has had occasion to appear, he has struck his spectators dum 
with astonishment. Oh, how can Government spare such an actor! 
be the Licutenant-Governor that he should think fit to retain Mr. Phillips in the 
executive branch of the public service after his doings in Mymensingh! Cannot 
the administration go on without Phillips? Cannot the country be gover 
without Phillips? Will your beloved acting grounds ? O Lieutenant-Govern%, 
remain without actors, without Phillips? “O, wielder of the destiny of Beng: 
if you be really a well-wisher of your subjects and want to prove your ection 
for them, if you are really anxious to maintain the glory and the prestige attach: 
ing to your position as the ruler of the province, then do you please the Civilian 
body by transferring Mr. Phillips to some other department. Everythwg # : 
our power, why then do you tarnish your fair fame by putting in the cour . 
Justice such judges as Mr. Phillips? hy then disappoint us, O Lord !—liste 
once to what the people of the country say, turn your eyes towards the county; 
and you will, instead of acquiring dispraise, acquire increased renowD. 
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III.— LEGIsLaTIveE. 


34, The Charuvaria, of the 18th July, says that everybody would be glad 
to see the mufassal municipal towns adorned with 
hydrants and pacca drains, but it would be con- 
to the principle of Local Self-Government to force upon the municipali- 
s which they can ill afford to introduce. It appears that the muni- 
will be compelled to introduce changes which are altogether beyond their 
‘ans. The principle which will be henceforward followed will be to assess 
a taxes according to the needs of a municipality, and not to make the 
. rovements 1n a er ye mg” | depend on its income, The assessment work 
vill after the passing of the Municipal Bill, be made over to assessors specially 
4 pointed for the purpose. But will not the appointment of such an assessor 
‘ an interference with the powers of the Commissioners? The assessment 
work being made over to an assessor, the Commissioners will become mere 
puppets existing only for the purpose of keeping the municipal accounts. 
35, The Sahachur, of the 20th July, has the following in the course of an 
| article headed —‘ Sir Charles Elliott is becoming 
‘sir Charles aseng : = another Sir George Campbell ’:— 
ee Sir Charles Elliott has given proof of ability 
and shown sympathy with the people, and the writer considers it very disagree- 
able work to have to find fault with his policy in any matter. But he fears 
that though His Honour is very industrious and _ has the good of the people at 
heart, still he is ea imbibing the fault which made Sir George Campbell 
leave India disheartened and unpopular. Sir George Campbell, too, was a 
model of industry and used to see everything with his own eyes. But he was 
not a Bengal Civilian, and he did not understand the people of Bengal. He 
was a Punjab Civilian, and he received his political training from Punjab _polli- 
ticans. It was his conviction that the natives of India must be ruled well, but 
must, nevertheless, be kept under restraint in all matters. Sir Charles Elliott 
was in the North-Western Provinces, and if rumour is to be believed, he used to 
say, when there, that natives of India can live on Rs. 3 per month. He saw 
chhatuand ata, fried makka and chhol« exposed for sale in the bazars and came to 
the conclusion that the natives of India required no ocher food. Be that as it 
may, the Lieutenant-Governor ought to know, if he does not know it already, 
that the fundamental principles of British rule in India are justice and progress. 
lithe people are to be reconciled to English rule, the standard of that rule will 
have to be raised continually. The people now patiently submit to the man 
meonveniences of British rule, simply because they believe that all their griev- 
ances will be in the long run removed, and they will come to be ruled on the 
same system of Government that prevails in England and the colonies. When 
the Duke of Wellington said like a true Tory, that there would be danger in 
giving the people of India, higher education and any post higher than that 
ofa peon, Lord Macaulay replied with anger and pride—“ We will not rule a 
nation of slaves.” And Lord Macaulay’s meaning was, let the risk be what it 
may, India should be ruled upon a truly English system. And in discussing the 
perion of introducing the elective principle into the Indian Legislative Council 
ord Salisbury said that the right of election, once conceded to the people of 
ndia, could not be withdrawn. But if the Prime Minister of England is 
unable to withdraw a right once conceded, surely the Governor ofan Indian 
race must be a hundred times more unable to do the same thing. Sir 
arles Elliott contemplates curtailing the municipal rights which the people of 
Bengal have been enjoying for the last few years. His Honour d t 
9 joying Ww years. ur proposed to 
sah gistrates with the power of appointing assessors to revise assessments 
m ma y Municipal Commissioners. This proposal if carried, would have made 
a re for respectable people to — Commissionerships. But this 
ni im has been abandoned, and the proposal, which has been substituted in 
As ace 18, that two or three pe or RR should jointly appoint an assessor to 
= municipal rates. This is no doubt a better proposal, but not even this is 
ae % for its adoption will increase the burdens of the rate-payers without 
laa sf em a compensating advantage. And would it be after all a better 
he to get a thing done by one man than to get it done by a body of 
unfair Sicners? An assessor can be bribed and will even be capable of making 
“ssessments from motives of enmity. But nothing like this can happen 
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under the existing arrangement, in which unfair assessments can be appealed 
against, and such appeals are heard by the Chairman and three Commi ’ 


, mmiss} 
There is therefore no necessity for the new proposal. Its adoption wi a 


: , . ill, moreover 

deprive the people of their most important right of taxing themselves, ‘j, 
right of the people to control the expenditure of revenue depends in fact ‘i 
their right to tax themselves. The Lieutenant-Governor’s second proposal ; 
that Government should be empowered to take away from the municipalities ; 
necessary, the right of electing their Chairman. Under the existing le 
Government can, if it likes, give to the second class municipalities the right 
of electing their Chairmen. That is to say, it can increase, but cannot take 
away the powers of the municipalities. But the present proposal is for taking 
away from the municipalities a right which is already enjoyed by them. 1]; 
commending this proposal, Sir Charles Elliott said that the power which it js 
proposed to confer on Government in this respect would be exercised with ereat 
caution. Sir George Campbell said the same thing in connection with his 
Municipal Bill, but Lord Northbrook in vetoing that measure, remarked that 
he was not prepared to see so much power in the hand of one man, however 
well-disposed that man might be. And the remark was made like a true 
Englishman, Why should the Lieutenant-Governor keep so much power in his 
hand, and why should the people place so much reliance on his favour? | 
Between a right of the people and a cautious exercise of power by Government, 
there exists all the difference between heaven and earth. It is, therefore, the 
wish of the people that the Lieutenant-Governor shoald abandon the proposal. 
If His Honour is determined to get the proposal passed, there can be no doubt 
it will be passed; hut its passing will do tere not only to Bengal but to the © 
whole British empire in India. The people have already begun to question 
the reality of rights which are conferred one day and taken away the very 

SAHACHAR, next. : 

July 20th, 1892 Local self-government and its 36. The same paper has the following :— 
enemies. Since the new Municipal Bill has been intro- 
cuced into the Council, some people have raised the cry that the people of this 
country are not fit for self-government, and that it is therefore absolutely 
necessary to appoint Magistrates as Chairmen of municipalities. These men | 
rely on the old argument, viz., that the people of the country are fond of 
daladali, and that it is necessary to keep tnem in check by appointing Magis- 
trates as Chairmen of their municipalities. Now, these men should answer the 
following questions :— 

1. Will Magistrates find time to do municipal work? If they were to do. 
all municipal work honestly and conscientiously, would they find time to do the 
most important part of their work, viz, the administration of justice ? Take a 
case. Within the last three years no Magistrate stayed in the district of 24-Par- 
ganas for more than three months at a time on the average, and what can such 
men know of municipal affairs, or do as Chairmen of municipalities? : 

2. There were no regular meetings; no discussion under Magistrate-Chat- 
men. This is how municipal business was transacted in those days. On the 
meeting day the Commissioners assemble, but the Magistrate is engaged on his 
office work, and packet after packet of official papers is being brought to him. 
Just at this moment some officer whispers to the Magistrate: ‘To-day 1 the 
day appointed fora municipal meeting.” ‘‘ Well, then, call the Commission 
says the Magistrate. A-chuprasi forthwith calls in the Commissioners. The 
Commissioners come, but the Magistrate is still engaged in reading his paper 
Then a few words end the meeting. Is not this a correct description ofa 
municipal meeting under a Magistrate-Chairman ? ' 

3. Isit not a fact that under Magistrate-Chairmen the Vice- (ne 
used to do all things? Is it not a fact that under the Chairmanship of the 
Magistrate, the Commissioners were ciphers, and all real power was exe 
either by the Vice-Chairman or by some clerk of the Magistrate? the 

4. Is it nota fact that there is now less of daladali and partiality 0” 
matter of assessing municipal rates than there used to be under the Chairm P 
of Magistrates ? 


(5. 1s it not a fact that municipal expenditure was larger under Magistrate- 
Chairmen than it is now ? 


6. Can any one dare deny that non-official Chairmen devote more time t0 
municipal work than Magistrate-Chairmen did ? 
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Is it not a fact that a larger number of roads and tanks have been and 
still being constructed under non-official Chairman than were excavated 
ert Magistrate-Chair men ? a 
i g, England is governed by parties, and where is the harm if there be two 
arties ‘1 a municipality ? But, can any instance be pointed out in which 
{ynicipal Commissioners acted under party-feeling in the matter of constructing 
9 &c.? There is, in fact, better municipal government uow than there used 
. be under Magistrate-Chairmen. _ 
The fact is that Magistrate-Chairmen knew well that they would be sup- 
ted in all their acts by the officials of Government, and so they did not care 
how they acted in municipal matters. But the case is different with non-official 
Chairmen, who know that they must not expect any indulgence from Government 
it they do anything wrong, and they therefore try to act with care and caution, 
ad are consequently more successiul in municipal administration than Magis- 
trate-Chairmen. They practise the greatest economy in the expenditure of 
municipal money. To supplant non-official by official Chairmen will there- 
fore be a retrograde measure. 

37. The Samay, of the 22nd July, says that Mr. Risley’s reason for gettin 
the Vice-Chairmen of municipalities nominat 
by Government is that, as scions of ancient and 
respectable families are trying to obtain Chairman- 
ships, and as it often becomes inconvenient to exercise control over such Chair- 
men, it is necessary to — strong men as Vice-Chairmen. ‘T'o this, however, 
it may be replied that all municipalities ought not to suffer for the sake of 
the five or six to which scions of ancient families may be appointed as Chair- 
men, And if such scions be not able and efficient men, why make them 
Chairmen at all ? 


The Municipal Bill. 


Nomination of Municipal Vice- 
Chairmen by Government. 


38. The Sulabh Dainik, of the 22nd July, 
has the following :— 

It was in an auspicious moment that Mr. Risley set foot in India; it was 
in an auspicious moment that the Lieutenant-Governor cast his auspicious eyes 
upon Mr. Risley; and it was in an auspicious moment that Mr. Risley’s Muni- 
cipal Bill was introduced in the Bengal Council. Everything is auspicious for 
Mr. Risley, while everything that is inauspicious is ours. ‘he new Municipal 
Bill proposes to take away from us the power which we have so long enjoyed 
of electing our own Municipal Chairmen. The District Magistrate will be 
henceforward all in all, and any disagreement with him will lead to the loss 
of all our rights, that is to say, the District Magistrate will make us dance 
like puppets, and woe unto us if we refuse to dance at his bidding. If the 
proposed law comes to this, then O Lieutenant-Governor—we do not want 
Self-Government, and do you say once for all: —“‘ There is an end of Local 
Self-Government from to-day, how can you have Self-Government when you 
have no ‘ self’ to govern 999 

Again, the Lieutenant-Governor tells us in sweet reassuring words that 
we have nothing to fear, that he has no wish to discourage our fondly cherished 
pnvilege of Self-Government, that he has every wish to promote our welfare. 

’ coming from the Lieutenant-Governor, these assurances are, of course, en- 
‘ouraging, but we confess our fears are not removed. At one time, another 
peutenant-Governor of Bengal, Sir Rivers Thompson, also gave us many 
RE and told us that we should be permitted to elect our own Chairmen and 
rf do our own work. And Messrs. Reynolds and Macaulay, two Members of 

¢ Bengal Council, also gave us assurances to that effect. But where are those 
‘ urances now? Sir Steuart Bayley, too, plainly gave us to understand 
va We had nothing to fear as regards our privilege of Self-Government, and 
a the authorities would never interfere with that privilege. But the 
ee given by him are now going to be set at naught. Sir Charles Elliott, 
r sq unable to give effect to the promises made by two of your predecessors 
te ‘wg Considering that the assurances given by them are not being made 
sag vy ou, what guarantee is there that your own promises will be respected 

: Bro ‘ teutenant-Governors who will come after you? Will the seed of 
met "i sown by you develop into a tree and bear good fruit, if you alone 

ed with the water of encouraging words? Wise man as you are, why 
You propose to do things which will produce dissatisfaction in the country ? 


SAMAY, 
July 22nd, 1892. 


SULABH DalINIk, 
July 22nd, 1892, 
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My Lord! we piteously implore you with hands joined in supplicat: 
oppose us in our ‘dents cheristied desires and take away that yore of : 
poor men. Do not commit the sin that is incurred by making a gift and then 
revoking it. For, if you do so, a stain will be cast upon your good name, , 

This Municipal Bill is producing universal dissatisfaction, but nobody h 
the courage to protest against it. Whatis bemg said against : 
only such as one cannot help saying, and is more like a hu 
a protest. Ifyou had now been interfering with any of th 
by your own countrymen, you would have seen how vigorously your action 
mA have been protested against. We still vividly remember the. violent 
protests that were made against the Ilbert Bill. There was hardly any language 
any word, any letter that your countrymen did not use against Lord Ripon, | 
And even as regards yourself, for the few remarks you recently made on the 
work of a Sessions Judge, the Englishman newspaper was unsparing in its 
denunciation of your conduct. Again, for certain remarks made by you regard. 
ing the Anglo-Indian merchants you had even to make an apology. Therefore 
do we say, O, our earthly providence !—that as we only wish to rest under the 
shadow of your mercy, what will you gain by driving us away? It is only the 
poor that are fit objects of pity. Poor, weak, and helpless as we are, why is this 
flogging being inflicted upon us? We are, of course, doomed to suffer, but 
what will be gained by striking us? Do you therefore adopt measures to 
prevent the passing of this fearful Bill, and earn the gratitude of these seventy 
millions of people. 

And to you also, the Babus of Bengal, we say it will not do to blame the 
Lieutenant-Governor alone. Hewers of wood as you are, wood is everything | 
that you possess in this world; and you certainly can form no idea of the | 
price of the pearl that grows within the elephant’s head. If you had been 
able to conduct yourselves properly and with good sense, if you had been able 
to live on friendly terms with your neighbours and to manage your own afiairs, 
if you had selected proper persons to do your work, you would have been spared — 
all this trouble and harassment. There have been instances in which your | 
Municipal Commissioners have been unable to elect a Chairman for themselves 
and have had to seek the aid of the Magistrate. Do you remember these | 
instances? You are starving wretches who are beside yourselves with joy at 
the sight of food; beggars as you are who are dismissed with handfuls of rice~ | 

ou are beside yourselves with joy at the sight of a large collection of gems. 
Yee must, therefore, suffer trouble. When going about canva-sing for votes, 
i forget your self-respect and lay yourselves prostrate at the feet of men of the 
owest castes; you often try to secure votes by unfair means; you kindle the fire 
of domestic dissension and you do the dire work of incendiaries. It is therefore 
but proper that you should be punished for your misdeeds. And what but 
trouble can be in store for you? Hence do we say—O you conceited Babus— 
eager for Self-Government !—first mind your own business and then attend 
to the business of other people. And to you also—O Lord of Bengal—we sy 
My Lord, we have long lost all our rights; if you have in your mercy given Us 
a Lo rights do you enable us to gradually get accustomed to them. The short: 
comings due to inexperience will in a short time disappear, and you will, then, 
of your own accord, express yourselves satisfied and praise the Bengélis. There- 
fore do we say—do not for a trifling cause deprive us of the small rights that we 
possess. And God will bless you, and these seventy millions of people will sng 
your praise. 

39. The Sudhakar, of the 22nd July, says that it has already proved the 

ee ae heavy responsibility that lies upon Government @ 
i thet tease the matter of providing for a proper management» 
wugf property which is now grossly mismanaged. But the responsibility of the 
Muhammadan community in this matter is a hundred times greater than that 0 
the Government. The interest of the English Government in this matter ¥ : 
purely philanthropic one, whereas the interest of the Muhammadan commnn’y 
is of a personal and all-important nature. Let Mussulman patriots in all pt : 
send memorials to Government; let Mussulman leaders in every district furnish 
list of wougf properties and report on their management aud financial condition 
and let either an Association be established in Calcutta for agitating the re 
or let the matter be taken up by the Calcutta Central Muhammadan Associ 


the measure jg 


mble prayer than 
e rights enjoyed 
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. ‘ened memorials should be sent up to Government from eve 
Namerous Y Mossulmans should pray to Government for the appointment of 
side. tent Mussulman matwallis for the application of the income of wugf 
arties to their legitimate purposes, and for a law giving Government control 

. the management of such property. The writer is firmly convinced that if 
orernmment has the least sympathy with the Mussulmans in their present sad 
| ~ondition, it will not fail to promote their welfare by providing for the better 
| management of wugf property. 
40, The Dacca Prakash, of the 24th J uly, has the following on the 
: Chaukidari Bill :— 
) 


The Chaukidari Bull, Making chaukidars independent of panchayets 
gill be productive of very bad results. Armed with increased powers, the 
chaukidars will oppress those villagers who will not consent to propitiate them 
«ith money. They will, for instance, charge them with offences committed 
either by themselves or by men in their party. ‘T’his state of things will be sure 
to give rise to serious discontent among the villagers. And no less deplorable 
results will follow from the sale of the villagers’ goods and utensils for arrears 
of the chaukidari tax. At present the chaukidars are under the control 
of the panchayets, and the latter can easily ascertain whether or not the 
chaukidars are doing their duty properly. But when the chaukidar will be 
made independent of the punchayet and brought directly under the police, 
it will be impossible for the police officers in the thdna to exercise any 
practical supervision over the chaukidar of a distant village. Thus, one 
result of the proposed, change in the law will be that the chaukidar will 
obtain special facilities for hiding crime. Again, chaukidars being ignorant 
low-caste men, any information furnished by them regarding crops or the 
number of births and deaths in the villages is absolutely of no value. It is 
therefore clear that, by bringing chaukidars directly under the police, Govern- 
ment will gain nothing. But much good will, on the other hand, result from 


‘| pemitting panchayets to appoint chaukidars and to fix their pay and work. 
— Again, if panchayets are placed not under the police, but under District Magis- 
- : trates or Magistrates in charge, respectable villagers will have no objection to 
e fe ‘“rveas panchayets. ‘The writer made these suggestions a year ago, and it 1s 
+ Mae bis conviction that if these suggestions are not given effect to, Government will 


hot gain its object in appointing punchayets. 

is ee 41. The Dainik-o-Samachar Chandrika, of the 

ie a 24th July, has the foilowing :— 

The passing of the new Municipal Bill will have the effect of narrowing 
the scope of Local Self-Government. It is said on behalf of the Bill that it 
ams at freeing Government from the necessity under which it stands under 
the existing law of depriving municipalities of the privilege of Self- 
Government. If a municipality is guilty of any shortcoming, Government 


— 7 
nd instead of depriving it of Self-Government will, under the proposed law, 
ay ‘mply teach it and rebuke it. This may or may not be. But there can 
us ‘nO dou bt that as official interference in the affairs of municipalities, 
rte which is permitted under the existing law, is intolerable, its increase under the 
en, proposed law will make it impossible for respectable men to serve on Muni- 
are cipal Boards. At present, whenever Government deprives a municipality of 
we Government, it has to offer an explanation, and to face strong criticism in 
ing 'e Press. But as this is not a desirable state of things for Government, 
vernment wants to increase the powers of the officials with the object of 
the avoiding all such inconvenience. And if the proposed measure is passed, it will 
t 0 % easy for the authorities to exercise tyranny over Self-Government, This is 
of a! ¢ new measure is causing anxiety to the supporters of Local Self- 
the vcment in this country. But the writer feels no such anxiety. In his 
t of ion—election or no election—Self-Government or no Self-Government— 
is 8 I will never enjoy independence; and even if they do, no good 
pity Pat to the country thereby. It is the new powers which it is pro- 
aces se to confer on the municipalities in the name of sanitation that are causing 
sh 8 hin to the writer. He, however, knows well that his protest on the 
100 j i will be of no avail, for the framer of the measure has himself said ‘the 
ion, ical, of sanitation will always have to be propitiated with victims.’ The 


are votaries of western sanitation, and fail to understand that western 


Dacca PRAKASH, 
July 24th, 1892. 


DalINIK-0-SAMACHAR 
CHANDRIE4, 


July 24th, 1892. 
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DAINIK-0-SaMACBAR 
CHANDKIKA, 


July 25th, 1892. 


DAINIK-0-SaMACH AR 
CHANDRIKA, 


July 26th, 1892. 


BaNGANIVASI, 
July 22nd, 1892, 


SAMAY, 
July 22nd, 1892, 


BANGAVASI 
July 23rd, 1892, 


| BaNnGgaVasL 
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sanitation does not suit this country. The people of Bengal: are . 
stricken and overburdened with taxation. But this the authorities wi) a ny 
and they will therefore go on increasing the people’s burdens, for the object 
Self-Government is to increase taxation. People were better off when th 
was neither Self-Government nor Municipality in the country, - 
42, The Dainik-o-Samdchér Chandrikd, of the 20th uly, says that the 
The Chaukidari Bill. changes in the Chaukidari Bill adopted at the meet. 
ing of the Bengal Council held on the 23rd Jy 
at the suggestion of Mr. Woodroffe, were of a very unimportant characte, 
As regards the panchayet, it has been settled that it should consist generally of 
from three to five members, and in certain cases of even a single member, But 
a panchayet consisting of a single member will be a nice panchayet indee! 
Mr. Risley proposed the partial introduction of the elective principle into the 
Bill, but Mi . Cotton stoutly opposed the proposal. After much discussig, 
Mr. Risley’s proposal was adopted. But the writer is not at all delighted 9 
this, because he is opposed to the elective principle itself. The elective system 
ignores caste distinctions, and does not therefore deserve to be supported 
Mr. Risley will, however, earn the gratitude of the Babu class, who wil rejoice 
at this concession, whilst failing to see that the larger powers conferred on the 
chaukidars will serve to increase police oppression throughout the province. 
43. The Dainik-o-Samdchér Chandrikd, of the 26th July, says that 
The elective principle in the Mr. Risley’s concession of the elective system has 
Chaukidari Biil. blinded the Babus to the graver defects in the 
Chaukidari Bill. Theyj fail to see that the increased powers of the chaukidars 
will only lead to oppression, Even the Hindoo Patriot has gone mad over the 
concession. Its issue for Monday the 25th July, which may well be called the 
Risley edition of the Hindoo Patriot, contains so many as three articles describ. 
ing the blessings conferred on the people by Mr. Risley. 


V.—PROSPECTS OF THE CROPS AND CONDITION OF THE PEOPLE, 


44, The Banganivdst, of the 22nd July, says that it would be a matter of 
, The Government of India on the great satisfaction indeed, if the bright picture of 
prevailing scarcity. the country’s condition drawn by the Government 
of India were a true representation of its real situation, It is difficult to con- 
trovert the statements made by the Government of India, but there is still no 
denying that distress exists in the country, and that the relief which is bei 
given is not adequate. The condition of Jalpaiguri alone is sufficient to ber 
this out. Mr. Haegart’s letter in the Englishman also shows what dire distrs 
revails in the Sonthal Parganas. Having no knowledge of the other pres 
Teaclen the writer is unable to speak regarding them, but the condition ot 
Bengal alone is sufficient to warrant the statement that there is still distress 0 
the country. 
45, "The Samay, of the 22nd July, refers to the Rev. Mr. Haegart’s letter 
published in the Pioneer newspaper of the 13th July, 
Famine in the Sonthal Parganas. Oy the subject of famine in the Sonthal Parganas 
and remarks as follows :— — 
What is Government doing for the famine-stricken people? Considenng 
that Government is bound, nay, has actually promised, to protect its people m 
distress, one is at a loss to see why they have been allowed to die of starvation. 
If Mr. Haegart’s account is proved to be true and to contain no exag wags 
the writer will feel bound to say that Government is neglecting its duty J 
its people, and that such neglect of duty on its part 1s un donable. ‘ 
46. The Bangardst, of the 23rd July, says that Jalpaiguri suffered 10m 
drought last year, and has been flooded this ar 
The crops have been severely damaged, and b the 
is selling at five or six seers per rupee. The authorities cannot pooh-poo 
present report of distress, for it has been published by the Englishman newer 
itself, The public will be glad if the Englishman will let them know what @ 
have been adopted for the alleviation of distress. called 
47. The same paper says that a dcel named Baradaha and @ yn see 
Foods in the Rangpur district, Akhira in Pirganj in the Rangpur distri 


been flooded, and great damage has been done to thé 


Distress in Jalpaiguri. 
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Great damage has also been done to the crops at Barigram in the same 

a The same paper has learnt from Hakamagram in the Dhubri district 

in Assam, that floods in the river Gauranga have 

Floods in Assam. almost completely destroyed the aus crop and 
tly damaged the aman crop. 

49. The Sanjtvant, of the 23rd July, says that the people of the Netrokona 
cece’ in the Netrakona sub- Subdivision of the Mymensingh district are sufferin 
saan @ the Mymensingh dis- from scarcity, and the District Board and the sub- 
trict, divisional officer ought to adopt timely measures 
tor their relief. The boro crop had been com letely destroyed for want of rain, 
and now the heavy rainfall and the floods have submerged the whole sub- 

division, thus putting an end to the prospects of the aman crop. 


50. The same paper has learnt from Kamrup in Assam that great distress 
prevails there, owing to heavy floods. The aus 
crop has been completely destroyed, and all pros- 
pect of a sali crop has also vanished. 


grea 


Distress in Kamrup in Assam. 


VI.—MIScELLANEOUS, 


51. A correspondent of the Burdwan Sanjivani, of the 19th July, says that 
_ during the Lieutenant.Governor’s stay in Raniganj, 
The Lieutenant-Governor 10 My, White, the Manager of Messrs. Burnand Com- 
— pany, closed all the chimneys of his factories except 
one or two, and those he kept open were supplied with coke coal and not steam 
coal, lest they should give out much smoke. Mr. White also gave leave for four 
or five days to all boy operatives under 12 years of age. The recentl 
enlarged factory, which is causing so much mischief to half the town of Rant- 
ganj, was not shown to His Honour. And the Lieutenant-Governor was kept 
so hemmed in by Europeans that the people got no opportunity of making 
their wishes known to him, Previous Lieutenant-Governors, when on their visit 
to Raniganj, stopped at the garden house of the Raja of Seharsol, where respect- 
able people could visit them and make their wants and wishes known to them. 
But as stated above it was otherwise this time. - 


O22 A correspondent of the same paper complains of the ravages of a 
eee a tiger at Putsuri, Kamu, Brahmun sri, Guliter, 
“es tiger in the district of ond other villages within the jurisdiction of the 
ee Montesver thdna in the district of Burdwan. 
The time for agricultural operations is come, but the agriculturists dare not go 


to their fields for fear of the tiger. Government is asked to rid the villagers of 
the animal. 


03, The Bihar Bandhu, of the 21st July, sees a considerable decline of 

| the material prosperity of the country under British 

nutterial condition of India yyle, Under Moghul rule the people had their own 
er British rule. : ° 

arts and industries, and lived prosperous =yis 

But now under British rule the arts and industries have been monopolised by 


irelgners, the people wanting everything if not supplied by foreign manufac- 
urers, 


d4. The Bangavdst, of the 23rd July, has the following :— 
Sees The newspaper is an exponent or expression 
® Native Press. of the popular mind. But where there is no man, 
Properly so called, there is no mind or expression of the mind, and consequently 
oO newspaper. In England every man possesses sovereign power. In Eng- 
land, in act, the Sovereign means the subjects taken collectively. The English 
People taken distributively mean the subject, and taken collectively mean 
€ ruling or sovereign power. The people of England are men because they 
Possess sovereign power. ‘I'he people of India do not possess any such power 
ald are not therefore men. The making or unmaking of the British Parliament, 
at is, of the British ruling power, is the work of the British people them- 
stives, Does it need pointing out,.then, how powerful and influential the 
nis subject is? And the newspaper in England is in the hands of subjects, 
* Moving of whose finger alone has a very serious meaning. 
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And we, Indians, who and what are we? The Consent Act was passed 
we left nothing unsaia or unwritten which could be said or written against it 
but no one listened to what we said or wrote. And who are we that our ro hs 
sentations should be cared for or valued? Here is the Chaukidari Bill ta 
to be passed. The whole country is asking the Legislature at the top of ite 
voice not to pass the Bill, but know this for certain that no one will vouch. 
safe to listen to us. The Bill will be either passed or reje 


; a Pg ap cted. But the 
passing or the rejection of it will in no way depend on what we gp 


rg it. And this is true not only as regards this Chaukidari Bill, ba 


as regards everything and every matter. We know thoroughly well that our 
representations carry no weight with the Sovereign or her representatives 

hat we, the conductors of the Native Press, say regarding the policy of ou 
rulers or their actions is never taken notice of by them, nor do they think it 
necessary to take notice of it. They act as they themselves think best. It may 
be therefore asked, why then does the Native Press clamour? And the answer 
is that the conductors of the native press cannot resist the temptation of 
clamouring. They know that their newspapers are not real newspapers but 
sorry imitations thereof, and that their business, as conductors of newspapers 
is as mean as that of the man who deals in false, instead of real, diamonds, 
But they cannot still forego their habit of dealing in false ware. 

55, The same paper has the following :— 


| The English are now rulers of this country, and 
fare rue ang the ruled in Eng- English officials in India really and honestly believe 
and and in India. , ° ‘ 
that the English are a superior, and the Indians are 
an inferior, people. It is their pride of superiority which makes Englishmen 
anxious to raise us to their own superior level. It is their belief that we 
Indians do not understand our own interests, do not understand what preserves 
or destroys our health, what makes us happy or miserable, and that they alone 
understand these things. With this belief in. their minds, the authorities are 
day and night busy devising means to promote our interests. When such is 
the belief of the strong, the best thing that the weak can do is to remain 
silent. Everything goes on smoothly, if only the weak render patient 
submission. We do not say this regretfully or in sorrow; we only statea 
truth. For this there is no ill-feeling or disaffection against the British Govern- 
ment, though there are doubtless indications of the existence of such feelings 
in the country. But Government itself is to blame for a state of things 
which has brought into existence the class of crack-brained people in this 
country who conduct newspapers, organize meetings and conferences, and go 
into ecstasies over a Dadabhai’s return to Parliament. 7 
What the English Government is to blame for is that, although it looks 
upon us as children, it cannot always maintain that attitude towards us, and 
therefore occasionally introduces into our country many good laws and measures 
which do not at all suit us and which we are not at all fit for. ee 
Take the case of Raja Suryya Kanta and the treatment he has received 
at the hands of Mr. Phillips, the Sealine of Mymensingh. What a noise and 
agitation the affair has caused! But what is the cause of all this noise and 
agitation? The cause is nothing else but the constant application in India, 
which is an inferior country, of the noble principle which is very properly 
acted upon in that superior country, England, viz., that judicial and executive 
functions should be kept separate. Surely India is not a country where this 
principle can be properly applied or acted upon. In England the acts of the 
executive may be, and as a matter of fact are, subjected to searching criticism, 
and Government does not find it difficult to show the highest respect for law 
and judicial procedure without relaxing in the least the rigour of the th 
tration. For there is no distinction in that country between the ruler and be 
ruled, the ruled there being also in a manner the ruler. But this can never’ 
the case in this country, where the official body shall always remain the ae 
body. ‘hey will ever be the doers, and we shall ever be the sufferers. Our 
and woe will always be entirely in their hands. Under these circun 
anything that confounds our understanding causes us the greatest jury: 
we once get the idea into our head that there is the Judge over the 
that there is the judicial officer over the executive officer, we naturally pen 
ourselves a little crack-brained, and become apt to forget the necessity we 
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¢ showing the completest obedience to the authority of the executive. 
one makes us @ little regardless of law and authority, and we end by 
And t . mething which proves for us a difficulty and a danger. As we must 
position of the ruled, it is only by leaving the question of justice 
completely in the hands of our ruler that we can live in peace 

It will be well for us to recognize the fact that our ruler is 

vidence, and it will be well for Government too, to make us 


July, is surprised to see Sir Charles Elliott’s 
ea ae ee ignorance of the spirit of the native press, as 
Sir Charles manom on suena? evinced in his reference to that press in his Bankura 
‘ii speech. How has His Honour come to the con- 
clusion that the native editors who constantly find fault with Government and 
its oficers are men who have met with some disappointment or other at 
the hands of Government, and that they are therefore disaffected towards the 
Government? It is the firm belief of the native editors that British domination 
~ inIndiais the will of the Almighty, and they therefore do their best to strengthen 
the foundations of the British Empire in India by increasing the people’s respect 
for British civilization, and by pointing out defects in the British administra- 
tin, Their criticism of any action of Government or of its officers never 
proceeds from any other motive. The writer does not know whether the 
remarks which fell from His Honour at Bankura proceeded from his own 
ignorance or were prompted by evil counsel. If His Honour really believes 
that the men who meet with disappointment at the hands of Government 
generally become editors of. native newspapers, he ought to collect facts and 
igures to show how many native papers are conducted by such men. 
o7. The same paper says that if the proposal for introducing a gold 
I oil ieecies to tate currency in India is carried into effect, the people 
| ee of this country will be completely ruined. The 
writer would like to know the name of the economist who has made this 


Proposal in a country where cowrie shells and bits of copper still form a medium 
of currency among the masses, 


08. A correspondent of the same paper, writing from Somastipur in Dar- 
ae bhanga, says that since the commencement of traffic on 
g cvolies. 


Pail the railway line joining the Northern Bengal State 
“llway with the Tirhut State Railway he has observed coolies returning home 


pea ‘ssam and Rangpur in a state of health in which it is impossible for them 
— their return home, and many of them have been observed to die on the 
Aid Should not some better arrangement be made either for the medical treat- 
of sick coolies in their respective places of employment, or for granting 
m timely permission to return home ? 

29. The Dainik-o-Samachar Chandrika, of the 24th July, has the following 

“Salaaming Sahebs.” in an article headed “Salaaming Sahebs:—” | 
whom, F The,moment you see 4 Sahib make him your 
S, ie } Woe topeewalla in India, no matter whether he hails from England, 
aos Wales, Ireland, Australia, Africa, or America, is our King ; the wife of 
Our uc topeewalla is our Queen ; the sons born of every such topeewalla are 
Princes and the daughters of every such topeewalla are our Princesses. We 
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are all ready and willing to make all of them our salaam. And 

of all sorts, namely, earth coloured Feringhees, Feringhees that are k Cherg 
the tyansh, white Feringhees, rose-coloured Feringhees, brownish Were ag 
black Feringhees, and copper-coloured Feringhees, all claim to scales Ta 
blood in their veins, we are prepared to make our salaam to them too ep 
the matter of salaaming we do not show any grudging spirit. + Lor in 

Not to speak of the saheb and the Feringhee who are live topeewallas w: 
hands and feet, and to whom we must make our salaam as a matter of ¢ ie 
we are in the habit of making our salaam even to a topee, inanimate ptm 
though it be. We show this respect even to hats of various sizes and fashio 
exposed for sale in the shops and to all hat-makers, O03 

At the sight of a European lady in the interesting condition, we make “doyh|o' 
salaam ; one at to the lady and another tothe child in the womb. Perchance tha 
child may one day develop into a Civilian, and with Phillips for his name he 
become Magistrate of Mymensingh. Perchance that child may one day become 
even Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal. As for his becoming a Commissioner of 
Police or a Police Superintendent, there will be nothing strange or unusual jy 
that. It therefore follows that, as soon as we come across a Kuropean lady in 
an interesting condition, we should, as a rule, salaam to her twice. 

A kerani Babu, wno had been thrown out of employ, met a Ferinches 
woman in that condition in the street and salaamed to her twice, and beinc 
asked the reason said, ‘“‘ ma’am saheb, the child that will be born of your womb 
will surely become in time the Registrar of some Government office, and by 
making this salaam I have made my application to him for a situation. Pleas 
to remember that I am the first applicant.” 

The kerani Babu made his salaam-to the child in the womb in the expecta. 
tion of getting a situation, We have no such expectation, but are, nevertheless 
ready to make such salaam in order that we may be able to maintain our ijut, 
and every cne in this country should be always prepared to act like ourselves, 

The Babus in times past salaamed to every saheb they came across, and 
became his obedient servants from that moment. For this reason the sahebs in 
times past loved the Babus and favoured them in many ways, helped them to 
make money and become rich, and granted their wishes and prayers. 

The Englishman is a model of justice and impartiality in his own Hy 2 
In India he is king, and all others are his subjects. Can subjects become t 
equals of their king? Their English education makes native youths think 
themselves the equals of the sahebs, for they are all subjects of the Maharam. § 
It is owing to this notion of his that young India lacks proficiency in the art o 
salaaming, and has therefore to put up with humiliation at every step. © | 

Everybody should learn to make salaams in every act and occupation of hi 
life. There should be sola hats hung up in every house, and people should 
practise the art of salaaming by making salaams to those hats, and they should 
make salaams to all European and Feringhee men and women whenever and 
wherever they may meet them. 

But will salaaming alone bring about a better state of things? Are not the 
times changed? It is not easy to please the sahebs of the present time. The 
good old Haileybury days are gone, and the present is the age of competition. 
In past times it was only young men belonging to respectable English famile 
that were allowed to come out to India as civilians, but now anybody and every: 
body can become a civilian by passing the prescribed examinations. 
salaaming, under these circumstances, bring back the old days of happiness 
prveeer® What the result will be we cannot tell. But when we have _— 

osers by neglecting the salamming art, it behoves us to again take to 1s pra ‘ 
and see if by so doing we can bring back the good old days. Therefore -_ 
with your doctrine of equality and away with your Anglicism. Every sahe he 
our king, every English woman is our queen, every English boy 18 our Ci 
every English girl is our princess. The Chief Justice of the highest co ks 
the land laid it down during the trial of the Bangavdst case that the British coo 
munity in India is the Sovereign, and all natives are their subjects. 

go further than that and say that all natives are slaves of their slaves. ‘ 
therefore court needless humiliation. Salaam to every European man an peren 
youcome across, Salaam to you saheb—you may be your Bibi’s gholam—0® 
are the gholam of gholams! . 
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60. The Dainik-o-Samdchér Chandrikd, of the 6th J uly, has the following :— DalINIK-0-SAMACHAR 


Though the fact may not be admitted in so many 
the use and influence of the ver- words that it is the native newspapers which give 
sacular newspapers. __ expression to the views and wishes of this country, it 
‘nevertheless one which is practically admitted by Government. Why else should 
Government show itself anxious to learn the views of the native newspapers ? 
itis because Government desires to know what native newspapers say that a 
report on those papers 1s prepared and submitted every week to itself and its 
highest officers. How can it be said that Government pays no heed to the views 
expressed in the vernacular newspapers—when a fear of punishment is held out to 
the conductors of those papers, when they are hauled up before the law courts, 
when their favourable criticism. pleases and their hostile criticism annoys the 
authorities? How can it be said that the rulers pay no heed to the opinions 
of the Native Press when Government finds it necessary to refer in Parlia- 
ment to the support given by the Amrita Bazar Patrika to the income-tax, and 
to quote during the debate on the Consent Bill in the Indian Legislative 
Council the opinions of the few native newspapers which supported that measure ? 
Itis well known that Government pays greater attention to the writings of 
hostile newspapers than to those of friendly journals. This was particularly the 
case during the Consent Bill agitation. The fact is, it is the duty of the native 
newspapers to act as the advisers of Government, as it is the duty of 
the Government to listen to the advice which native newspapers give. Indeed, 
Government cannot do without these native newspapers, which represent the 
views of the great majority of the Indian population. As a matter of fact, all 
the officials of Government have to listen and do listen to what these papers 
sy, although the fact may not be admitted for the sake of prestige. ‘The 
influence of the vernacular newspapers, which seek to do good to the ruler and 
the ruled alike, is consequently increasing in this country. 

And it is because the conductors of native newspapers feel convinced 
that by their writings they are doing a great service to both Government and 
the people, that they continue to do their self-imposed duty of advising the 
State, The ruler who does not accept the advice of such good counsellors 
incurs sin, and surely the adviser cannot be blamed if his advice is not 
accepted or acted upon. The Bangavdsi despondingly says that native news- 
papers are nobodies (see paragraph 54). But the Bangavdst will surely admit 
that he has done, and is still doing, much service to his country. He served 
with great ability both the Government and the people during the Burdwan 
famine. Government, it is true, tried to make light of the accounts of distress 
published in the Bangavdsi, butit was obliged to adopt and carry out most of the 
suggestions made by that paper in connection with that famine. The Bangavdst 
was mentioned in Parliament, and the Ministry found it necessary to attempt to 
throw discredit on its statements. It is also notorious that, though by passing the 
Consent Bill, Government maintained its 27d, still it had to pay attention to the 
witings published in the Bangavdst and other Hindu journals opposed to the 
measure. Nor can it be said that, because the opposition of the native news- 
papers 1s not always able to dissuade Government from its purpose of passing a 
aw which it has resolved upon passing, their protests are therefore entirely useless. 
lany defects are removed from legislative measures in consequence of these 
pettate Even as regards the Chaukidari Bill which has been referred to in 

© Bangavdst, are not the little improvements recently noticed in the measure 
due to the criticisms which have appeared in the vernacular press? The 
eat of the native newspapers is increasing and will go on increasing. There 
hes cause for despondency. Even if it is admitted for argument’s sake that the 
a press has no influence with Government, nobody can deny that it 
. ware great influence over the people. Were it otherwise, the Bangavdss 

4 not now be serving 20,000 subscribers. 
ote is the function of the native newspapers to educate both Government 
re i people, and when they are trying their best to discharge this noble 
hen ey have no reason to feel depressed or despondent. ‘I'he path before 
as he a beset with dangers and difficulties, and their present position 1s 
dc ] Ae 1at they could desire it to be; still the thought that they are trying to 
. £000 both to the ruler and the ruled ought to encourage them to persevere 
0 the task whi 

which they have set before themselves, 


all 
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UrryA Papers. 


61. The Uriya and Navasamvdd, of the 29th June, is go that the 
Steamer service in the Orissa Steamers plying between Balasore and Cuttack vid 
Coast Canal. Coast Canal do not afford proper accommodation to 
passengers, oftentimes carry more than the assigned number of passengers 
and are unable to carry all passengers in seasons of festivals, 
62. The Utkal Dipikd, of the 2nd July, is sorry to learn from his Jajpur 
correspondent that the Munsif of that station com- 
pels all parties to suits in his court to engage the 
services of legal practitioners—a practice which is not sanctioned by any lay, 
63. The same paper has reason to believe that cholera 18 decimatin 
Cholera in Cuttack town and the people in large numbers in the Cuttack district 
district. including the Cuttack town. The writer, therefore, 
advises the District and Local Boards to afford medical relief to the suffering 
oor. 
' 64. The same paper thanks the Collector of Cuttack for taking steps to 
relieve the sufferings of the starving poor, though 
in its opinion such steps ought to have been taken at 
an earlier stage of the distress, for a large number of deaths might have been 
thereby avoided. But the writer is surprised to find that the Collector of Pur; 
is sceptical about the existence of distress in his district. The writer is strongly 
of opinion that cholera generally follows in the wake of starvation or semi-star- 
vation. ad 
65. The Utkal Dipika, of the 2nd July, attempts to expose certain irregu- 
larities in the practice and procedure of Settlement 
Officers in Orissa, and in corroboration of his state: 
ment cites a few of his personal experiences as 


The Munsif of Jajpur. 


Distress in Cuttack and Pari. 


Irregular proceedings of Settle- 
ment Officers in Orissa. 


follows:— 

The editor had occasion to go to a village named Dikahitpara in pargana 
Asureswar in Cuttack district, where he learnt that an amin belonging to the 
Settlement Department had arrived to examine the parchas of the raiyats; that 
the amin was sometimes called muharrir and at other times kanungo; that, 
instead of going round the village, the Amin held his cutcherry in a mathina 
neighbouring village, and proclaimed in the village by beat of drum that the 
raiyats should appear before him with their parchas ; that, as no particular dates 
were fixed for any particular raiyats, all of them had to appear before him un- 
necessarily for two or three days; that the names of those who could not attend 
were reported by the amin to Babu Haris Chandra Rai,.an Assistant Settlement 
Officer, who fined them at the rate of 12 annas per head without hearing what 
they had to say in their behalf; that, when some of them objected to the fines 
imposed on them, they were asked to attach an 8-anna court-fee stamp to 
each of their petitions; and that among the men fined were, one blind and one 
old woman, one poor man who lived on alms given by other people, and some 
who were abroad on service or business. 

The writer says that to fine people solely on the strength of the report of 3 
poorly-paid amin is the surest way of tempting them to bribe that officer, and 
that it is illegal and improper to fine men without hearing what they have to 
say in their defence. 

The editor further points out that the Settlement Department should not 
be allowed in this season to work in the interior, and thereby divert the atten- 
tion of poor raiyats, whoare now busily engaged in their fields, from the agricul- 
tural operations, He also observes that the theft of certain receipted bills from 
the Settlement Office at Cuttack and their encashment at the local treasuty 
without detection does not speak well for the management of that office. 


AssaAM PAPERS. 


66. The Silchar, of the 11th July, has the following in an article headed, 
‘IsB ‘Is Bengal under English or under Mussulman 
ander Mussuimes'rces = Tule ?— 

“ Very great oppression, unbearable oppression! 
We read of Siraj-ud-dowlah’s oppressions in histories written by the English, but 
God alone knows whether the story of those oppressions is true or false. here 
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wever, be no manner of doubt that it is an exceedingly exagcerat 
og Be that as it may, Siraj-ud-dowlah’s oppressions took oes homer per 
al uncivilized state of society. But in these present times, the Judicial Bench 
-, each district is being brought into disrepute by lots of Siraj-ud-dowlah’s, whose 
oppressions no historian - a srreney. When one hears of the acts of oppression 
eommitted by Mr. Nicholls, Judge of Benares, by Mr. Wheeler, Judge of Juan- 
re, b Messrs. Phillips and Hallifax of Mymensingh, one seems to forget, as it 
were, that one 18 living under English rule. One of these officers sentenced 
sour or five innocent men to death ; another passed a sentence without writing an 
‘udgment 5 & third made a Raja stand in the dock for nothing. What does all 
his mean? Is there no one to keep these men in check ? Or are these men abso- 
lute rulers of the country? O Lieutenant-Governor, O Lord Lansdowne, you 
who represent the Maharani—are you asleep or are you simply simulating sleep ? 
Lawlessness results from not punishing the guilty. And see how Mr. Phillips’ 
inordinate pride is gradually increasing. It 1s Mr. Phillips’ object to harass 
the Rajas and respectable men of our country. Some years ago, he greatl 
i owVand harassed Raja Yogendra Nath Ray of N ‘eter bess 
worried and hara ogendra Na ay of Nator. If he had been 
punished then, he would not have dared to make his present exhibition in 
nigga Raney sci 18 continually increasing, and the wonder is that no 
one is puttin 

67, The same paper has an article headed ‘Bilati kindness’ (or English 
— of which the following is a transla- 

ion :— 

«There are in this world none so kind-hearted as the English. The Englisl 
feel 80 pao ay se “i = that the sorrowful ‘face of even ‘ — 
crimival moves them to pardon him. nd though such pardon is granted only 
to their own countrymen, still this habit of pardoning can scarcely be 
revarded as a fault in their character. I pardon my younger broth 
i; no reason why I should also sanden a Na : : Ki ki + ng tg a 
ga or a , 
committed a crime. No, that will be neither seattle nor saaneakie Neither 
social nor municipal law counsels such self-abnegation. ‘lhe man who makes 
od ——, veerese gg and strangers, and looks upon all with equal 
eh - = : a" in the political world, though in the world of the 
‘TI eis: pow yg Ge . Pang y — praiseworthy man. ‘The people of India are 
latter are always raisi wong os af eat.” ts matinee than they. . These 
oe Y wad - cry of injustice, but they raise that ery in vain. 
pp —_— - ed animals are heard with no other feeling than that 
tt eee ne 1 hon annoyance is too great to be borne, the result is 
the black Be be Bil e lot of the ——— That no one will heed what 
MacDonnell ( i OT wks On ield can a oe pov LP in 
ca oe eet . Ry many other names equally famous), 
‘we nies j y SLAC me ?, eeler, Phillips, Hallifax, and other big people 
scheme more or less indulgence (at the hands of Government), But was 
i a ee M4 a pg ch ? Were they not fit objects of Govern- 
ey ee A ; they not of the same race and blood (as the heads 
own race is es) hey are fools who do not know what love for one’s 
the giving . Bo for do not know it, they ought not to clamour against 
Ni hg Ppt indu pees to such men. All the fingers in a man’s hand 
Why then , size, but no one therefore lops off any one or more of them. 
shalt rong P pss advise others to do what you yourself cannot do? Who 
seal x A » a me ore of yours? Just consider how very unjust and 
as and an bl ur deman —here are men who have come over so many 

ek ic oY thee leaving their wives, children, friends, and relations far 
re the good 7 4 t 7 barbarous country to make their livelihood, and what will 
wust not full th iH eri e beg if they must not enjoy a little liberty—if they 

onsider, also, th 

buy the Iihoe , the amount of trouble they have to undergo, in order to 
to Eo i aay enjoy and the waywardness they indulge in from time 

ut did you other day, seven big heroes lost their lives in the Manipur trouble. 
One no a Np by any trouble yourself on account of Manipur? It brings 
eats half as mu ‘ wag one’s tail lying like an idle cow. ‘“‘He does no work, 
Words”: more as any other man, annoys people all round with biting 


native ¢ nities. proverb in this country, the spirit of which surely dwells in these 


‘ Bilati kindness.’ 


SILCHAR, 
Jul llth, 1892. 
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Note, next, the very equal treatment (which is accorded to official delin 
quents and to oppressed people). The men of fame, whose names have ‘e 
mentioned above, were punished with transfer after they had performed 
one or two of their exploits. Such punishment serves two good purposes 
First, it gives rest for a time to harassed people, for with change of oppres. 
sive Hakim, oppression orooonig | ceases for a time; secondly, in consequence 
uf the trausfer of an oppressive akim from one district to another, the pain 
and the misery of suffering oppression are distributed among all, instead of being 

confined among some. And, considering that happiness and misery aro things 

that must come to men by rotation, it is not just that those who are the cany 

of both should be made to move from one place to another. We like this Bigs 
kindness—say what others may.” 

SILCHAR, 68. The same paper approves of the reply which the Chief Commissione, 

July 11th, 1892. Some matters for the considera. Of Assam has given to the representation whic, 

tion of the Chief Commissioner of Was addressed to him by the tea-planters of Cachar 

Assam. and only asks him to see that coolies and boatmer 

get all their dues, and the practice of levying black-mail on mirasdars is stopped, 

The Government rate of remunerating coolies is sufficiently high. On one occasion 

the rate for coolies going to Manipur having been fixed at Rs. 15, many covlies 

from Sylhet voluntarily went there. In the opinion of the writer, the task of 


procuring coolies and boats should be entrusted to tahsildars or other high 
officers of Government. 


CHUNDER NATH BOSE, 
Bengali. Translator, 
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